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Colombia 


Few places on earth boast more striking physical 
contrasts than Colombia. The rugged, broken topog- 
raphy, together with a location near the equator, 
creates an extraordinary diversity of climates, vegeta- 
tion, and agricultural crops. Here, in close juxtaposi- 
tion, are desert wastes, dripping rain forests, temper- 
ate valleys, wind-swept barren plains, and snowy 
peaks. 

Two great river valleys, the Magdalena and the 
Cauca, provide avenues from the Caribbean plains 
into the heart of the Colombian Andes, which flare 
out northward from the Ecuador frontier in three 
distinct ranges. Lowest and least populous of these 
north-south spurs is the Western Cordillera, which 
blocks off the Cauca Valley from the rain-drenched 
Pacific coast. Loftiest is the Central Cordillera, with 
its towering volcanoes and permanent snow fields, 
until recently an almost insuperable barrier to the 
east-west movement of bulky goods; to the north, in 
Antioquia, this range continues as an older, stable, 
crystalline highland. The Magdalena lowland sepa- 
rates the Central Cordillera from the massive Eastern 
Cordillera, whose broad, treeless plains and high in- 
termor ane savannas and plateaus have been the tra- 
ditional centers of Chibcha, Spanish, and Colombian 
culture and government. Beyond the Eastern Cordil- 
lera great piedmont plains stretch unbroken toward 
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the Orinoco and Amazon Rivers. These warm, wet 
lowlands occupy more than two-thirds of Colombia’s 
440,000 square miles but contain less than two per 
cent of its 12 million people. They are inhabited 
mostly by remnant Indian groups and scattered stock- 
men and colonists. 

The Andean highland zone with its extension 
northward to the Caribbean coastal plains is the 
Colombia that counts, the Colombia of history, of 
coffee and hillside maize and yuca farms, of orchids 
and oil, of textile mills and cities. A small but distinc- 
tive subunit of this is the Chocé and the Pacific lit- 
toral, a world of Negro river dwellers and miners, 
with probably the highest annual rainfall in the New 
World. 


INDIANS. Unlike the Andean countries to the 
south, Colombia is almost entirely a white and mes- 
tizo country. The break by which Indian language 
and culture were replaced by Spanish was curiously 
abrupt and complete. Yet pre-Columbian New Gra- 
nada had supported a dense Indian population of 
considerable wealth and cultural attainment. The 
Chibcha, the Quimbaya, the Sinu, the Tairona, and 
their relatives were peoples of relatively high culture, 
though they lacked the political sophistication of the 
Aztecs and the Incas. 
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In much of the land west of the Magdalena the 
Indian population seems to have been nearly exter- 
minated within a few years of the Spanish contact, by 
wars, epidemics, or forced exile. In the Eastern Cor- 
dillera and in Narifo the Indians survived in larger 
numbers, but extensive miscegenation with Span- 
iards, and the absence of large tribal groups and lin- 
guistic unity, led to an early and general accultura- 
tion and the adoption of the Spanish language as the 
lingua franca. Only on the desert Guajira Peninsula 
and in the high Paez country between Popayan and 
the upper Magdalena do aboriginal groups of any 
size continue to function as integrated cultural 
entities. 


HIGHLAND PEOPLE. Climate, mineral wealth, 
and the presence of a potential Indian labor force 
first attracted the Spaniards into the interior high- 
lands. Today, after 400 years, the highlands are still 
the center of political and economic power in Colom- 
bia. Here live 78 per cent of the country’s population, 
and here are the three largest cities— Bogota (eleva- 
tion 8,700 feet), Medellin (5,100 feet), and Cali (3,300 
feet). 

In Antioquia, where gold mining attracted the first 
Spanish settlers, there arose in semi-isolation a pecu- 
liarly energetic and cohesive cultural group. During 
the nineteenth century it overflowed from the barren 
highlands of Antioquia onto the steep but fertile 
volcanic-ash slopes to the south, in what has become 
the rich coffee region of Caldas and northern Tolima. 
The zone of Antioquefo colonization now extends 
southward on the deeply dissected flanks of the Cen- 
tral and Western Cordilleras to the latitude of Cali 
and even beyond. These proud and frugal “Yankees 
of South America,” with their aggressive colonizing 
genius and high birth rate, are today the dominant 
and most clearly defined population element in 
Colombia. They have been the most important single 
force behind the economic growth and development 
of the country during the past half century. Their 
family-size farms produce more than three-fourths of 
Colombia’s coffee crop. Medellin is the home office 
for many of the largest banks, industries, and trans- 
portation companies. Antioquefio agriculture, not- 
withstanding its dependence on coffee as the single 
cash crop, has a reasonably healthy diversity; the rais- 
ing of the creole blanco oreji-negro cattle for meat 
and milk is a major subsidiary undertaking. 

The peoples of the Eastern Cordillera are partici- 


pating relatively little in the economic and social 
revolution now surging through urban, commercial 
Colombia. Here one finds extreme rural poverty, 
farmers growing potatoes, wheat, barley, haba beans, 
and the lesser Andean root crops under an oppressive 
system of tenancy inherited from the colonial era. 

THE LOWLANDS. In the past the preferred lands 
in Colombia were the Andean mid-slopes and high 
plateaus, but as these become crowded, the future 
must lie increasingly in the warmer lowlands. In the 
upper Magdalena Valley aridity has restricted agri- 
culture. Government-sponsored irrigation projects 
have recently been opening new lands for coloniza- 
tion, as on the Coello River near Ibagué. Fields of 
cotton, rice, sesame, and improved pasture grasses 
have been the result. 

The upper Cauca Valley, in contrast, is well 
watered. This 120-mile-long valley is an old inter- 
Andean lake bed of extraordinary attractiveness that 
contains some of the best farming land in the country. 
Once in great cattle and sugar estates, it is gradually 
becoming an area of intensive diversified farming as 
the floods that used to plague it are brought under 
control. The ambitious Cauca Valley Development 
Project, a 20-year plan modeled on the TVA, will 
include power, flood control, irrigation, reclama- 
tion, reforestation, and mineral and industrial de- 
velopment. 

The Caribbean coastal lowlands, containing some 
17 per cent of Colombia’s population, have been tra- 
ditionally oriented to stock raising. However, com- 
mercial agriculture has been putting some pressure 
on the cattle industry in the area west of the Magda- 
lena River. This is especially true in the Sint Valley 
of the newly established Department of Cordoba. In 
Atlantico, between the port cities of Barranquilla 
and Cartagena, the older pattern of smallholders rais- 
ing cattle, cotton, and yuca has persisted, though 
neither the soils nor the drier climate is particularly 
propitious for farming. East of the Magdalena the 
low annual rainfall is a serious limiting factor to any 
kind of agriculture. 


COFFEE AND BANANAS. The new spirit of na- 
tionalism created by the successful termination of the 
Wars for Independence (1810-21) made it imperative 
that new exportable commodities be found to supple- 
ment the products of the gold mines of Antioquia 
and the Choco, which had been the principal support 
of the colonial economy. More foreign exchange was 
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necessary to pay for increasing imports of manufac- 
tured goods. Aided by steam navigation on the Mag- 
dalena River, Colombia witnessed a series of wildly 
speculative booms in export crops during the middle 
years of the nineteenth century. Cinchona, rubber, 
indigo, cotton, and tobacco in turn provided short- 
lived bonanzas, only to lose out as other producing 
countries wrested the world market away. 

Coffee was late in coming to Colombia. It was first 
established on a modest scale as a plantation crop in 
the Eastern Cordillera after 1850 and did not become 
a significant element on the country’s export list 
until the 1880's. Then, with the opening of the rail- 
road from the Magdalena River to Medellin, the vol- 
canic slopes of southwestern Antioquia and the new 
lands of what is today the Department of Caldas be- 
gan to be converted into coffee plantations. ‘These 
deep, rich ash soils were admirably suited to the crop, 
and as the Antioqueno homesteading frontier pushed 
southward, Colombia’s coffee exports rose. The 
Quindio region, rolling hill land in southern Caldas, 
proved particularly favorable for coffee growing, and 
it is today probably the most productive tract of farm- 
land in the country. 

But all is not well in Caldas. Fragmented holdings, 
inadequate agricultural credit, and the endemic in- 
testinal diseases associated with the damp plantation 
environment have been increasingly the concern of 
government planning agencies. Also, much of the 
coffee is still carried by muleback for at least a part of 
the distance to local markets; for in many places the 
topography virtually prohibits construction of feeder 
roads. Only a high-value crop could stand the freight 
charges. 

The double rainfall minimum of the Colombian 
Andes and the fact that almost all Colombian coffee 
is grown under shade trees tend to prolong the ripen- 
ing period, so that the ripe berries must be picked by 
hand individually as they mature. This and a special 
technique for washing and drying probably account 
for the premium prices that Colombian “‘milds” have 
brought over Brazilian grades in the world coffee 
market. Normally this price differential is only two 
or three cents a pound, but in early 1956 Manizales 
coffee was selling in New York at 80 cents, as com- 
pared with 60 cents for Santos types. A threatened 
shortage of mild coffees and the artful management 
of Colombian export sales by the semiofficial Federa- 
cién Nacional de Cafeteros contributed to this favor- 
able price. But prices can decline too, and the coun- 


try’s dependence on coffee, profitable in years of high 
prices, has also led to grave economic crises in times 
past when coffee was in the doldrums. Exports now 
average about six million bags a year, which repre- 
sents slightly more than one-fifth of the world’s coffee 
production. They supply up to 80 per cent of Colom- 
bia’s foreign receipts. Diversification of the economy 
is clearly desirable. 

Next to coffee, bananas are the principal export 
crop, representing three per cent of foreign sales. 
They are grown on plantations, chiefly concentrated 
on the United Fruit Company’s irrigated acreage 
near Santa Marta. In 1955, Colombia exported nine 
million stems of fruit, or about eight per cent of 
Latin America’s total shipments. 


EFFORTS TO DIVERSIFY. Commercial agricul- 
ture has been making major strides in recent years, 
especially in the Cauca Valley, the upper Magdalena 
Valley, and parts of the Caribbean lowlands. Em- 
phasis has been almost entirely on domestically con- 
sumed crops such as cotton, rice, tobacco, sesame, 
and cane sugar. In 1955, for the first time, there was 
a small surplus of refined sugar available for export; 
some tobacco and hides were also shipped out. 

Pasture improvement and the introduction of 
blooded European and East Indian cattle for cross- 
ing with native breeds have also received much at- 
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tention recently. The Holstein-Frisian dairy herds 
of the sabana of Bogota are among the finest in Latin 
America. Air transport is widely employed to move 
meat and milk to the large highland centers; each 
month, for instance, some 200 tons of chilled meat is 


flown to Bogota from Planeta Rica, on the coastal 
savannas. 


MINERALS AND INDUSTRIES. Petroleum has 
never quite lived up to the high hopes held for it. 
Though the oil fields of the middle Magdalena Val- 
ley and the Catatumbo area have produced export- 
able surpluses for more than go years, and two pipe- 
lines carry crude oil from the interior to coastal ports, 
new discoveries have been disappointingly few. In 
1955, Colombia produced 40 million barrels of crude 
oil, of which go million were exported, representing 
ten per cent of the value of all exports and placing 
petroleum second only to coffee on the export list. 
Rising domestic demand has recently caused exports 
to decrease somewhat. A pipeline now connects Ba- 
rrancabermeja, Colombia’s only large refinery, with 
Cartagena and other large cities and provides cheap 
fuel for a growing number of local industries. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
New Granada was one of the world’s principal gold- 


producing regions. Colombia’s gold today comes 
chiefly from the auriferous gravels of the Chocé and 
the Cauca River, which are worked by several giant 
floating dredges. The 1955 production of 380,000 
ounces provided two per cent of foreign-exchange 
earnings. Platinum and silver are also mined, but in 
smaller quantities than formerly. Substantial coal 
deposits apparently exist, but they have been little 
exploited because of their difficult location. Hydro- 
electric power, already widely used in the interior, 
offers much promise for industry and transportation 
in the future. 

With a population nearly as large as that of Cali- 
fornia, Colombia has a domestic market of sufficient 
size to support a wide range of consumer industries, 
such as textiles, processed foods, and leather goods. 
Medellin, despite its mountain-bound location and 
relatively poor distribution facilities, has been the 
traditional manufacturing center, but Bogota, Ba- 


rranquilla, and Cali are today challenging its leader- 
ship. 


TRANSPORTATION. Air transport has played a 
unique role in Colombia ever since Scadta began 
operations in the Magdalena Valley in 1920. Much 
cargo that would move by land in other countries 
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